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MEMOIB OP JOHN BOSS, MERCHANT, OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

COMPILED BY A GBANDDATJGHTER. 

John Ross, my grandfather, my mother's father, was 
born in Tain, in the county of Ross, Scotland, January 29, 
1729. His father, Murdock Ross, married Christian Sim- 
son, in Tain, December 29, 1724, and my grandfather was 
the third of ten children, several of whom died in infancy. 
But little has come down to us of his early life. He was a 
merchant in Perth, Scotland, from 1764 to 1767, when he 
came to this country, and soon after married Clementina 
Cruikshank, a daughter of Captain Charles Cruikshank, of 
" Clifton Hall," seven miles from Philadelphia, afterwards, in 
1780, called by him the Grange Farm, in honor of Lafayette, 
our warm ally, whose residence in France was of that name. 

The Ross, Cruikshank, and Gordon families, from whom 
my grandparents were descended, were of great antiquity. 
A paper among our family effects is as follows, signed by 
George Crauford, historiographer of Scotland, procured 
" from Edinburgh Anno Domini 1764." " A genealogie of 
the Earls of Ross of Rosshire, North Britain, procured by 
John Ross, late of Rosshire, and a native of that part of 
Scotland, which he left in January, 1763, but now a resident 
and merchant of Philadelphia." The earliest date on the 
paper is 1251. In this paper the coat of arms of the Earls 
of Ross is the same as that on our grandfather's plate, 
descended to his grandchildren : argent three lions rampant 
gules. Motto, " Nobilis est ira Leonis." 

My grandmother Clementina Ross was born near Aber- 
deen, Scotland, in 1745, whence her parents emigrated soon 
after to this country. Her mother was a Gordon, first 
cousin to the Duke of Gordon and Earl of Huntley. Her 
grandfather was a colonel in the British army. Gordon 
Castle, in Banff, Scotland, was built in 1501. 
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John Ross married Clementina Cruikshank at " The 
Grange," then called Clifton Hall, the residence of her 
parents, December 8, 1768, and he commenced mercantile 
business in Philadelphia. Soon, in his energetic hands, his 
transactions largely increased and he became an extensive 
ship-owner and trader to India. Few merchants were more 
eminent. "When the Revolutionary war broke out he sided 
with the Americans, and was a most patriotic lover of his 
adopted country. 

A number of attested copies of letters are in my posses- 
sion from Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, Arthur Lee, and John 
Adams, Commissioners of the United States at Paris, to 
John Ross, merchant, at Nantes and Paris, upon the pur- 
chase of vessels, shipping of goods, freight, insurance, etc. 

In May, 1776, Mr. Ross had received an order from a 
committee of Congress called the Committee of Commerce 
to procure clothes, arms, and powder for the use of the army, 
and he laid it before the Commissioners at Paris, — Dr. 
Franklin, etc. They advanced some money, but Mr. Ross's 
outlays went twenty thousand pounds sterling beyond, 
which he had sent to Russia, Germany, France, and Hol- 
land. The Continental Congress issued an order, dated 
August 11, 1778, for Mr. Ross's payment, but the Commis- 
sioners had no funds, and Mr. Ross was thrown into most 
painful embarrassments. 

He sent a memorial (a copy of which I have) to His Excel- 
lency Benjamin Franklin, Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States at the Court of Versailles, praying for relief. 
He concludes, — 

" That unless your Excellency affords him speedy relief, agreeable to 
the express order of that Hon Me Body (Congress) he must plainly tell 
your Excellency, that his ruin is immediate and unavoidable, as he has 
bills running upon him, which he has accepted in perfect confidence 
and reliance, that the said order of Congress, would be faithfully com- 
plied with, and that he should be enabled punctually to discharge them 
when they become due. 

(Signed) " J Boss. 

" Pams 24th April 
1779." 
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Payment does not appear to have been made, and Mr. 
Ross's frequent letters to Dr. Franklin seem to annoy him, 
for in a letter dated Passy, April 22, 1781, he writes, — 

" I take it very unkind of you that you still worry me continually 
with a repetition of them (demands). It tells me you do not believe 
me ; I am sorry, I have so little credit with you. My conduct toward 
you (give me leave to remind you) has been more friendly. . . . You 
dunn me for £20,000 stg. . . . "Whether you proceed to America or stay 
longer here, I wish you all success and prosperity in your affairs : being 
with much esteem (tho' put a little out of humour) 
" Your very sincere Friend 

" & most obedient hbl Servant 

(Signed) " B Fbankmit." 

I copy a letter entire from Dr. Franklin to His Excellency 
John Jay, Esq., which places the connection of Mr. Ross 
with the government in a clear point of view. Written by 
a man so sincere and just as Dr. Franklin, it is most grati- 
fying to the grandchildren of Mr. Ross : 

" Passy June 25i> 1780. 

" His Excellency J. Jay Esqk. 

" Sie, — Mr. Ross having been employed by the Committee of Com- 
merce to purchase goods for the use of the Army, has advanced and en- 
gaged his credit for near 20000 pounds Sterling more than he has been 
supplied with by that Committee : several ships they had sent for that 
purpose having been taken, and what arrived having been previously 
mortgaged to the Farmer's general, so that they could not be applied to 
his use. He is much distressed by this disappointment. I would help 
him, if it were in my power, but I have no more funds than are suffi- 
cient to pay the Congress Bills for interest. He has requested me to 
recommend him to your Excellency, which I do most heartily, that if 
you should be enabled by any loan or subsidy put in your hands, to ex- 
tricate him, you would do it : as he has been a faithful servant of the 
public ; and I am persuaded the Congress would approve of any assist- 
ance you may afford him. His accounts have been examined here by 
skilful hands and impartial and found perfectly just and regular. I 
have the Honour to be with Esteem and Eespect 

" Your Excellency's Most obed' 

" and most humb 1 Servant 

(Signed) " B. Fkanklin." 

I have copies of letters from Dr. Franklin to Mr. Ross, 
dated November and December, 1778, and January, 1779, 
respecting a trunk which contained some public papers of 
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consequence, and also papers belonging to the estate of 
"Willing and Morris. It was placed in the hands of Dr. 
Franklin for safe-keeping, sealed, and the keys were given 
to Arthur Lee, Esq., at Chaillot. Dr. Franklin was at 
Passy, and was obliged to sign a receipt before four wit- 
nesses, dictated by Mr. William Lee. Dr. Franklin, with 
his quaint humor, in a letter to Mr. Ross, says, " I have 
signed a terribly long receipt for the trunk, of which I have 
no copy ... it appeared to be constructed with all the cir- 
cumspection of the writer's motto, Non incautus Tutum." 
The possession of this trunk led to a correspondence and a 
friendly controversy between Dr. Franklin and Mr. Ross. 
Congress at last interfered, and issued an order that Mr. 
Ross, the representative of the Willing and Morris estate, 
should have the trunk. This account is of little interest at 
this day ; it is mentioned as one of the few details we have 
in our possession. The latest letter I have is of July 19, 
1780, when Mr. Ross appears to be on the eve of his return 
home. Subsequently he must have made many voyages 
between Philadelphia and Paris, under directions from the 
Congress of the United States, in session in Philadelphia. 

After the peace (1784) Mr. Ross became banker to the 
State of South Carolina, and one of the delegates to Con- 
gress from that State. He held a high station for probity, 
integrity, and intelligence. At his house and table the 
Rutledges, Hugers, Izards, Butlers, Middletons, Pinckneys, 
Lauton Smiths, and other South Carolinians were frequent 
and familiar guests. His house truly was a head-quarters 
of many of the Southern patriots. 

His friendship and correspondence, begun while engaged 
on government business with Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, 
Paul Jones, Robert Morris, and others patriotically serving 
their country, lasted until his death. 

About 1783 Captain Cruikshank removed his family to 
Scotland, selling the " Grange Farm" to his son-in-law, Mr. 
Ross. 1 

1 Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank returned to Scotland immediately 
upon peace being declared. " On Wednesday, September 3d, 1783, at 
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This lovely spot is seven miles from Philadelphia, on the 
old Haverford Road. Henry Lewis, a Welsh Quaker, se- 
lected it in 1682, in the wilderness, built a house, and he 
and his son after him lived there many years. Captain 
John Wilcocks purchased it about the year 1750, built a 
mansion and beautified it and named it Clifton Hall. There 
were then four hundred acres of fine arable land. In 1761 
Captain Charles Cruikshank bought it and later changed 
the name to the " Grange Farm," in compliment to Gen- 
eral Lafayette. On leaving this country, as above stated, he 
sold it to Mr. Ross. Soon Mr. Ross purchased more acres, 
until " The Grange" contained six hundred acres, in three 
adjoining counties, — Philadelphia, Delaware, and Mont- 
gomery. He also added to the house. Nothing could be 
more picturesque, beautiful, and elegant than this highly 
favored spot. The gardens, the fountain, the bath in a 
private garden with walks skirted with boxwood, and the 
trumpet-creeper in rich luxuriance overhanging the door 
and gate-ways, where the water was so intensely cold that 
few entered it. The green-houses and hot-houses, the dairy, 
the extensive orchards of every variety of fruit, and the 
long dark walk seven-eighths of a mile in extent, shaded 
by tall forest trees, where the tulip poplar abounded and 
the sun scarcely dared to penetrate. On one side a ravine, 
through which a creek flowed, gurgling and reflecting the 
sunbeams, shut out from the dark walk, with the sloping 
meadows beyond, — all presenting a picture never to be for- 
gotten. Near the beginning of this walk Mr. Ross had 
caused to be constructed, oh a spot ten or twelve feet above 
it, a semicircular seat capable of holding twenty persons, 
and a space for a table. On the Fourth of July and other 
warm days of summer he would take his friends there and 
iced wines would be served. A bell-wire communicating 

Mr. Hartley's apartments at the Hotel de York, in Paris, the definitive 
Treaty between Great Britain and the United States was signed. . . . 
The treaty was unanimously ratified by Congress January 14th 1784, 
and ratified by the King of England on the 9th of April." 
Vol. xxiii. — 6 
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with the house was arranged to call the servant when 
wanted and thus avoid his constant presence. 

ISTo roses nor honeysuckles were so beautiful and fragrant 
as those from "The Grange;" no strawberries and cher- 
ries, no pears, peaches, apples, and quinces so fine. The 
place was in the highest state of cultivation, the grass and 
grain crops unrivalled in the neighborhood, and really 
nothing was left undone to contribute to the beauties and 
luxuries with which " The Grange" abounded. 

In 1789 Mr. Ross built a fine house at the southeast cor- 
ner of Pine and Second Streets, then a fashionable locality ; 
he furnished it in a most sumptuous manner, not surpassed 
in Philadelphia or in the United States. Mr. Breck says, 
" Paper-hanging in several rooms cost one guinea a panel, 
and was truly beautiful. Curtains of the richest silks from 
Paris, mirrors, china, carpets, all in the same style. Mrs. 
Ross's carriages and livery servants, diamonds, point lace 
and costly French apparel were a theme for admiration." 

At these two establishments — the Pine Street house in 
winter and " The Grange" in summer — Mr. Ross received 
at all times the most distinguished persons of the day. His 
house was always open and his hospitable table prepared to 
receive his friends. General Washington, 1 Dr. Franklin, 
Generals Knox and Mifflin, Robert Morris, the Due d'Or- 
leans, Marbois, Talleyrand, Volney, all the prominent peo- 
ple of that day, which abounded with great men, and the 
South Carolinians mentioned above, were frequent guests. 
In summer a day was named when all were warmly greeted 
at the dinner-table at " The Grange," and military offi- 
cers, philosophers, and people of fashion met in social, un- 
restrained, and delightful companionship. Many walked 
out the seven miles from the city and rarely missed the 
dinner day. The luxurious and generous style of living 
there may be exemplified by Mr. Breck's 2 telling us that he 
had known at one time eleven pipes of choice Madeira and 

1 In General Washington's diary this entry occurs : " May 24 1787 — 
No more States represented. Dined and drank tea at Mr. John Boss's." 

2 Samuel Breck, Esq., married Mr. Boss's second daughter. 
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sixty eases of fine claret put into the wine-cellar. The claret 
was a topic of praise among the guests, and- oftentimes Mr. 
Breck heard the wines of Mr. Ross mentioned as unmatch- 
able in quality and quantity. An anecdote repeated to Mr. 
Ross's grandchildren will illustrate the manners of the day. 
Upon the death of my grandfather and the partial closing 
of the house at " The Grange," the expensive cook, coeval 
with Mr. Ross's residence there, — about eighteen years, — 
was seen to order a heavy chest wheeled through the gate. 
Upon inquiry it was found to be filled with Spanish dollars, 
each gentleman having the habit of giving her each summer 
a dollar, which she had allowed to accumulate until her 
final removal from the place. 

Another anecdote may here be related, interesting to the 
writer of this memoir. Robert Fulton, when a young man 
and poor, brought a letter from Dr. Franklin to my grand- 
father. He was soon found to be a man of genius, and, to 
find him some present employment, my grandfather pro- 
posed his taking crayon likenesses of the young ladies in 
society. He took my mother in 1786, then seventeen years 
old. In my grandfather's frequent trips to Paris on gov- 
ernment business he wished to take my mother, his eldest 
and always his best-beloved child. This was objected to by 
my grandmother, who feared that she might fall into the 
hands of privateersmen, who then infested the ocean. Mr. 
Ross took the crayon picture and had it copied on ivory by 
an admirable artist. The same artist took my grandfather's, 
which we have in a bracelet. Both are exquisite specimens 
of art. These were painted in Paris about 1787, but we 
have not been able to learn the name of the artist. My 
mother's miniature was given us by a member of the family 
sixty-four years after it was painted, and not until after my 
mother's death. We had never heard of it, but happily 
her early friend, Mrs. Frazier, identified it and assisted us 
in collecting its history. My grandfather's miniature was 
given us by Mr. Breck, after the death of my aunt, Mrs. 
Breck. 1 . 

1 Mrs. Breck died November 24, 1858 ; my mother January 12, 1848. 
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When my eldest sister was fully grown, about 1808 or 
1809, she went to a birthnight ball (22d of February) at 
the Mansion House Hotel, formerly Mr. Bingham's man- 
sion, on Third Street above Spruce. Mr. Fulton accosted 
her and asked to sit by her. Mr. Barlow, an intimate friend 
of my father, had brought Fulton to our house. Fulton 
had been his secretary in London, and lived with him seven 
years, assisting him with " The Columbiad." Fulton was a 
man of consequence at this time both in our cities and in 
those of Europe, where Mr. Barlow had introduced him into 
the best of circles. He asked my sister whether she had 
any likeness of her mother. He said, " "When I was un- 
known and friendless, I took a likeness in crayon of her; 
a beautiful young girl." None but a great man would have 
made such an avowal. 1 

Upon my grandfather's unexpected death in March, 1800, 
his affairs were embarrassed to the last degree ; how much 
owing to his outlays for the government we have no means 
of knowing. Large trunks of Continental money, then of 
no worth, were among his effects. As often happens among 
merchants engaged in the shipping business, a sudden 
death is the precursor of ruin, and Mr. Ross's family were 
reduced to comparative poverty. " The Grange" and Pine 
Street houses were closed and had to be sold. 

Mr. Boss left a widow, four daughters, and a son, — Mrs. 
Mifflin, my mother, Mrs. Breck, Miss Molly Boss, and Mrs. 
Plumstead, afterwards Markley. My uncle Charles came 
next to my mother. Mr. Boss was a thorough business- 
man, engaged in most extensive mercantile concerns, and 
was respected for his uprightness, honor, and punctuality 
by all engaged with him. He was beloved and respected 

1 Robert Fulton was born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in 1765, 
and, his biographer, Mr. Eeigart, adds, went to Philadelphia at seventeen 
years old, and subsequently to England. Professor Vatheck says in the 
" American Encyclopaedia," " Eobert Fulton was a miniature painter in 
Philadelphia in 1785." This date agrees with mine. He was of Irish 
descent. He died in New York, February, 1815. White's Philadel- 
phia Directory for 1785 gives "Eobert Fulton, miniature painter, cor- 
ner Second and Walnut Sts." 
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by his shipmasters, who remained long in his employ and 
were consistently and firmly attached to him. His count- 
ing-house, with numerous clerks, 1 was a scene of busy 
labor. But when he left it, at the close of the day, he 
threw from him in entering the family circle every thought 
and word of business, and gave himself to domestic pleas- 
ures, to conversation, and to the most open-hearted hospital- 
ity. My sister when a child passed much time in summer 
at " The Grange," and her grandfather seldom went to his 
orchard fields or among his tenantry and neighbors without 
taking her with him, and well she recollects his kind and 
affectionate disposition to her and to his people. 

In religion Mr. Ross was a Scotch Presbyterian, always 
worshipping in the church in Pine Street above Fourth. 
All the children were brought up in that faith, but those 
who married soon strayed into other folds. 

1 Dr. George Norris says his father, Joseph Parker Norris, some time 
since president of the Bank of Pennsylvania, was a clerk of Mr. Boss's, 
among numerous others of the best families of Philadelphia ; also one 
of the McCall family. 



